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A BUSINESS PICTURE. 


— business history of the Oneida Com- 
munity will form an interesting story 
whenever it shall be written. The mustard- 
seed beginnings of its various attempts at or- 
ganized production—the different persons with 
their peculiar gifts and crotchets who fathered 
its infant enterprises, and the genuine inspira- 
tion that has attended their selection and 
growth, would furnish matter for an entertain- 
ing and useful narrative. We do not propose 
to enter upon the story now, not having the 
accurate details at hand, but have a few words 
to say of the present and prospective business 
position of the Community, and the principles 
which it illustrates. 
COMMUNITY INDUSTRIES. 

The Community has now five vigorous, and 
we may say, rapidly-extending lines of busi- 
ness operation; viz., the trap-manufacture, 
the bag-manufacture, the preserved-fruit-man- 
ufacture, the commercial department, and the 
publishing department. The farming and 
fruit-growing department might be counted as 
a sort of fixed basis or material attendant of 
them all. Most of these branches of industry 
have been organized some years, but the ex- 
traordinary demands of the trap trade previous 
to 1864 had overshadowed and kept them in 
the background. Such were the claims of 
that one business on our industry and atten- 
tion, that the commercial department, repre- 
sented by the silk-trade, which had long been 
a profitable interest with us, was actually 
abandoned for a time ; and the tendency for 
some years was to make the Community 
industry center almost wholly around the trap- 
works. 

CHANGE OF BASE. 

The sudden stoppage of the trap trade a 
year and a half ago, owing to causes connect- 
ed with the war, resulted in movements which 
have greatly changed the situation. The 
Community learned from that providential cir- 
cumstance the wisdom of extending its indus- 
trial basis, so as not to be dependent on any 
one resource, however promising, that is still 
liable to fail under the fluctuations of the 
times. The consequence has been that its 
other business branches have been brought 





forward and nourished into a vigor and prom- 
inence that make each one of them a reliable 
and productive resource, to which the Com- 
munity can turn its strength in case any or 
most of the others should become unavailable. 
Thus, the bag-business, the present year, has 
been quadrupled, the fruit-business has been 
tripled, the commercial department, besides 
resuming its silk-trade and establishing its 
head-quarters as the Community agency in 
New York, has taken up a commission busi- 
ness in several important articles, and the 
printing business has been placed on a more 
advantageous footing than ever before. 

This change of base, though its execution oc- 
casioned the Community some natural anxiety, 
like that of a sailor picking his way in the fog, 
and was attended by the acceptance of a 
considerable debt, is now regarded by all 
as one of the happiest strategic move- 
ments for its material benefit that the 
Community army has ever accomplished. As 
a flank march made in the presence of the 
enemy it had its risks, but skill, discipline, 
and good luck rendered it successful. 

CO-OPERATION A POWER. 

The effect of Community organization and 
union of interest, now begins to tell. Each 
member, although acting perhaps directly with 
but one of the departments, has an equal in- 
terest in all the others. A success in any 
part of the line is felt to be his just as much 
as in the particular branch to which he is at- 
tached. And all the departments have con- 
stant opportunities to play into each others’ 
hands. Thus the commercial department 
having a resident agency in New York, is on 
the alert to serve the manufacturing branches, 
by purchasing their stock to the best advan- 
tage, and, having traveling agents abroad in 
the country, is busy in procuring orders for 
their productions. Each of the manufactur- 
ing departments, too, helps the other. The 
sale of traps helps the sale of bags, and both 
introduce wherever they go a demand for fruit. 
The printing department serves all by adver- 
tising, and in return secures correspondence 
and interesting matter from the various indus- 
trial centers and traveling agents. 

BUSINESS FOR BOTH SEXES. 

To complete this business picture, we should 
refer to the manner in which the sexes are 
mingled and distributed in the different branch- 
es of Community industry. We are not pre- 
pared to give a full statement of the working 
organization at Oneida, but suppose that in 
three of the departments of production which 
we mentioned, viz., the bag manufacture, and 
the preserved fruit business at Oneida, and 





the printing business here, women take a some- 
what leading share in the responsibility and 
labor. In the three others, viz., farming, trap- 
making, and commerce, the work is mostly in 
the hands of men. In the kitchen and heavy 
parts of household work, and in the schools 
and children’s department the sexes share the 
laber together. Thus Community industry is 
not that of a monastery or nunnery, but is 
steadily advancing to solve the great problem 
of the relations of man and woman in life-ser- 
vice as well as that of attractiveness in labor. 
OBJECTS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 

It is evident that what we have described is 
but the beginning and nucleus of an industrial 
revolution. ‘The principle of INDUSTRIAL co- 
OPERATION is demonstrated, and there is no 
limit to its practical extension. The more it 
is extended the more its advantages will be 
multiplied. Conceive of a hundred or a thou- 
sand industrial departments (instead of the 
six we have noticed) bound together by the 
same community of interest, and all their 
agents, while subordinate to their local and 
functional duties, enthusiastically participating 
in whatever promotes the general success on 
the whole line, and you will see a complex 
power of success inaugurated such as will 
lead to unbounded results of wealth and well- 
being. 

This is the straight path that seems to lie 
open before the Community, and so far as 
Community principles are adopted, before the 
world. Is it then the object of the Commu- 
nity to become rich and hoard up wealth for 
itself? Not at all. The programme is to de- 
velope a material basis for a free daily press, 
that shall carry truth and beauty, education, 
and a spirit of improvement to all the masses 
of mankind. ‘This is the mission of Commu- 
nism. And those everywhere who have the 
heart to adopt this for a life object, may set their 
faces towards joining the Community in its enter- 
prises, and becoming its co-operating agents 
in the localities where they live. In this 
way we expect to form relations of indus- 
trial and business Communism with true- 
hearted men and women all over the land, by 
which the advantages of co-operation which 
have already begun and are operating around 
the Community center will repeat themselves 
in a thousand places and forms. The Commu- 
nity while preparing todo an enormous busi- 
ness, asks for itself only fair subsistence 
with the means of education and tools ac- 
cording to its capacity. The surplus of its 
production shall go back into the bosom of hu- 
manity in forms of unbought blessing. There 
is am opportunity for others to join us on this 
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platform, standing where they are, as the 
agents and co-operating members of what may 
be called the Independent Order of Bible 
Communists. This preliminary school of Com- 
munism on the industrial and material scale, 
is the natural precedent and preparation of 
full social unity. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
Vil. 

ELLINI is, par excellence, the sentimental 

composer. He binds us with silken fet- 
ters, and steeps our senses in Elysian dreams. 
His music is warm and soft as the first 
breath of spring, but so uniformly luscious 
and sweet, that we at length tire of it, and 
long for a taste of the masculine vigor of 
Mozart or Weber. An opera of Bellini’s is 
like a meal of honey; we are surfeited with 
sweetness, and are glad to return to our plainer 
fare of bread and meat. His music should be 
enjoyed, like confectionery or preserves, in con- 
nection with more substantial aliment. 

The sentimental music of Bellini is wonder- 
fully popular in this country, where we have 
not learned to fully appreciate the sterner stuff 
given us by the German masters. Many of 
his melodies are familiar as household words, 
and are played by every school-girl at her piano 
and hummed or whistled by every clerk and 
mechanic, who is gifted with the musical in- 
stinct. One of the most familiar of these is the 


cavatina, “ Hear me, Norma :” 
Andante 





It is not a little singular that this style of 
music should gain so firm a foothold among 
such a busy and restless people as the Ameri- 
cans, but so it is. It would seem better adapted 
to the inhabitants of some lotus-eating Paradise, 
who dream away their lives in perpetual re- 
pose, under leafy shadows, and by the side of 
perfumed waters. But we Americans have a 
strong vein of sentiment underlying our bus- 
iness activity, an appeal to which is rarely 
passed unheeded. 

Bellini died at the age of twenty-nine, leay- 
ing behind him seven operas, as follows: Bian- 
cae Fernando; Il Pirato, or The Pirate, the 
libretto taken from Scott’s novel of the same 
name; La Straniera, or The Stranger, the li- 
bretto substantially identical with Kotzebue’s 
play of The Stranger; La Sonnambula ; I Ca- 
puletti ed i Montecchi, or Romeo and Juliet; 
Norma, and I Puritani, or The Puritans. But 
three of these, Norma, Sonnambula, and the 
Puritani, retain their place on the stage; but 
these, especially the two first, are almost uni- 
versal favorites. Sonnambula is a musical idy], 
exquisite in its way. It has no great amount 
of dramatic force, is not at all lofty in its 
conception, and the mise en scene is sufficiently 
common-place; but it is a charming revelation 
of pastoral life, musically represented. Morma 
is more stately and ambitious, and in the Puri- 
tani the composer attempted a subject which 
was beyond his reach; but in Sonnambula we 
have the best genius of Bellini employed upon 
a work for which it was admirably adapted— 
the delineation of the romance of humble life 
in its happiest phase. We do not expect in con- 


and gorgeous imagery of Meyerbeer, nor do we 
crave the high-sounding and resonant phrasing 
of Beethoven; but we listen with delight to the 
simple drama of peasant life unfolding itself 
in song, and embalming itself in our memories. 

Sonnambula is brimfull of Bellini-like melo- 
dy; andjin this respect is perhaps the most char- 
acteristic of his works. The Phantom Chorus, 
“ Ah non giunge,” “ Sounds so joyful,’ “ Still 
so gently,” the opening chorus of villagers, and 
others we might enumerate, are so well 
known that their mention is almost superfluous. 
Norma, as an attempt at a more stately style of 
music, is but partially successful. Bellini’s ge- 
nius was illy adapted to aerial flights : he is rath- 
er an humble shepherd who tends his flocks in 
sunny pastures, and tunes his pipe in green mead- 
ows and shady lanes. One of the best exam- 
ples of his ambitious vein is the march in Nor- 
ma: 


di Marcia. 








It has been said of Bellini, and very justly, 
that he often repeats himself. His melodies 
suggest one another too strongly to be wholly 
agreeable to the cultivated ear. Genius, it is 
said never duplicates its creations. They are 
always new and distinct, and bear no resem- 
blance to anything which has gone before. In 
this view, Bellini is not a great genius, and can 
never claim rank by the side of such masters 
as Mozart and Beethoven, or even Rossini. 
And yet he is a sweet and plaintive singer, ea- 
sily accessible to ordinary culture, and appealing 
even more strongly to the hearts of men than 
his more stately compeers. There is strong hu- 
man feeling in all his music; and though to a 
certain extent enervating, and not stimulating 
to hardihood and the manly virtues, we are not 
at all jealous of its effect on the practical na- 
ture of the Anglo-Saxon race. And the fact 
that Bellini is more popular in America than in 
England, is a strong indication that as a nation, 
we are more susceptible to human sympathy 
than our trans-atlantic brethren. 

Cc. 8. J. 


CHRIST AND SCIENCE. 


New York, Sept. 4, 1865. 

To C. 8. J.:—I have been thinking consid- 
erably on a subject which I have not had time 
ormeans to thoroughly investigate. I write to 
you thinking that you can probably clear up the 
difficulty. Mr. Noyes says that Christ is the 
author of all scientific truth, or words to that 
effect. I accept as a matter of revelation the 
fact that Christ is the truth, and asa matter of 
faith believe him the author of scientific truth. 
Ihave been trying to make the latter fact an 
object of demonstration, i. e., to prove from 
history and biography that Christ is the author 
of all scientific truth. And I have encountered 
this difficulty: the case arises, for instance, of 
Benjamin Franklin, who undoubtedly made 
himself a great reputation for scientific discov- 
ery, and who did much in Europe to make this 
country respected, but who was an infidel, and 
a man whose spirit was not in harmony with the 
spirit of Christ. It may not be impossible that 
a higher science may show ,his electrical dicta 
as false as his maxims are unsound. Yet in the 





nection with such a subject the lofty sentiment 


he seems to stand in the way of the biographical 
branch of the argument. 
I will be glad to hear from you on this topic. 
Yours sincerely, J. B. H. 





ANSWER. 
Wallingford, Sept. 8, 1865. 

To J. B. H.: If you attempt to prove 
from the external history of this world, that 
Christ is the author of all scientific truth, I am 
afraid you will not be altogether successful, 
There is no avoiding the conclusion that in all 
ages of the world science has been largely im- 
pregnated with skepticism ; and that some of its 
illustrious votaries have justly merited the title 
of infidel. This is an inexpugnable fact, and 
we may as well meet it squarely, without try- 
ing to distort it into conformity with any oppo- 
site theory. 

But does this in any way militate with the 
assertion that Christ is the author of all 
science? I think not in the least. The two 
facts are reconcilable, and entirely con- 
sistent one with another. I once heard a man 
tell an infidel who was doing much good around 
him, that God was using him in spite of him- 
self; and that with all his unbelief, he was the 
servant of God, and was doing his work. The 
remark impressed me, as containing a great 
principle; and will, I think, afford a solution to 
the question which perplexes you. 

Christ, we may say, is the fountain of all 
truth. Every thing that is truth emanates 
from him; and therefore the distinction be- 
tween what is called scientific truth, and reve- 
lation, is purely artificial, and has no foundation 
in the nature of things. In this view we may 
speak of a discovery in science as a revelation, 
and vice versa, of a new gleam of spiritual 
truth as a scientific discovery. Now we see 
that Christ has chosen one set of apostles to 
propagate the truth that comes by revelation ; 
and these men are believers in him. But we 
see quite another class of persons engaged in 
scientific discovery ; and the question naturally 
arises whether these too are not his servants, in 
spite of their unbelief in his name. I maintain 
that they are; and that he is using them to do 
his work as really as he used the disciples of 
old whom he sent to preach the gospel in the 
uttermost parts of the earth, They are uncon- 
scious of this involuntary service, and the ma- 
jority of them would indignantly repudiate such 
a suggestion; but I think it is none the less 
true. 

I illustrate the matter to myself in this way : 
I wish to build myself a dwelling-house. So 
I employ an agent, who selects a num- 
ber of workmen to do the work. Now it mat- 
ters very little to me whether these workmen 
believe in me or not, so long as they perform 
my work faithfully. I give directions to my 
agent, as to how the work should he done, and 
inspire him with my purposes, and through 
him, his subordinates. They are just as really 
acting under my inspiration, as though I super- 
intended them in person, although they may 
have an utter disbelief in my existence. Just 
so Christ employs science as his agent, to ac- 
complish a certain work, and infuses into the 
spirit of science his own purpose and inspira- 
tion, while science in turn uses the best brain 
and talent in the world to work out its chosen 





mean time, before a higher science has done this, 


problems. It is of very little consequence to 
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Christ that these men repudiate him so long as 
they do his work. They believe in science, al- 
though they are faithless toward him; and he 
can afford to overlook their skepticism for the 
present, and even to reward those who are 
faithful servants. 

[ have presented the matter to you as it 
shapes itself in my own mind, and I hope it 
may render the matter clearer to you. 


Truly yours, ©. 8. J. 


WEEDS AGAIN. 


Mr. Eprror:—My strawberry-patch is still 
a veritable battle-field, and the very ground 
that witnessed the heroic deeds recorded in your 
last issue, is now the scene of a similar conflict, 
which makes the seventh or eighth that has oc- 
curred upon it this year. Perhaps my friend 
Botanicus upon reading some of my indignant 
fulminations of last week, may say to himself 
that after I have taken plenty of time to allow 
my wrath to cool, I shall come round to his 
kindly, benevolent and rational view of crea- 
tion, and look upon weeds as one of the useful 
and happy family groups of vegetables in God’s 
great garden. 

Now I wish Mr. Botanicus to be informed 
that according to present symptoms no such 
favorable change is likely to occur in me very 
soon. I have had time to reflect, and it is true 
that my indignation has undergone some change, 
but this change consists in an increase of its 
depth and purpose, and my hope is that the 
feeling will continue to progress in that direc- 
tion, until I find out the mind and purpose of 
God about weeds, and am enabled to sympathize 
with his plan for abolishing them; for I am as 
thoroughly convinced that he has a plan and 
purpose to abolish this with the other devilish 
nuisances that infest the earth, as. am that he 
loves righteousness and hates iniquity. Indeed, 
my hope is that this indig nation will sometime 
become contagious, and taking possession of all 
cultivators with a virulence equal to that of the 
cholera, will sweep over the iand, carrying 
death and destruction into the ranks of the 
enemy. 

It has appeared to me that the best way to 
forward this laudable anti-weed movement, is to 
demolish the apologies and refuges of lies un- 
der which the weed-principality is skulking ; and 
among these foolish apologies, I regard this prop- 
osition that all useful plants are necessarily 
weeds to each other, as one of the most mischiev- 
ous ; since if we accept it, it follows that in- 
asmuch as we shall always cultivate useful 
plants, we need not hope to ever banish weeds 
or to ameliorate very much the present condi- 
tion of things. 

Now this is just such an argument as | should 
expect to have from one who never had made 
a practical acquaintance with the details of fruit 
orfarm-crops. It has enough of a coloring of 
truth about it to make it plausible without mak- 
ing it true. Useful plants are weeds to each 
other, quoth he? Gu, I beg, and ask the practi- 
cal farmer how much trouble he has with his 
wheat and oat-plants overrunning his crop of 
maize? or inquire if potato-plants do not en- 
croach upon his meadows ? or if his peas do not 
infest his turnips and cabbages? He will tell 
you that he has but very little trouble of the 
hind—that wherever through the application of 
manures containing the seeds of divers grains, 





or by any accident his crops happen to get 
mixed, a moderate amount of work destroys 
what is not wanted and sets the matter right. 
He Will tell you that it is the quack-grass and Can- 
ada thistles, the pig-weeds and purslane—weeds 
that he has never yet learned to put te use— 
that are his torment. It is true that grass and 
clover are sometimes rather troublesome among 
cultivated crops, but this is usually in conse- 
quence of poor plowing, and it requires no great 
effort with the hoe and cultivator to make an 
end of them in one season. Far different is it 
with his hereditary enemies, the weeds.— 
Through a thousand generations they have 
levied their black-mail upon the poor toil-worn 
cultivators of the earth, and they now stand a 
hardened and impudent band of veterans in 
the ways of wickedness. 

Darwin in his speculation on the Origin of 
Species shows very conclusively that everything 
that has life on the earth exists by virtue of its 
innate power to compete with its neighbors 
and struggle successfully for an existence. The 
same plant-nourishment in the soil which is 
adapted to the delicate melons and tulips, fur- 
nishes food in still greater abundance to the 
stout corn, the hardy timothy and clover, the 
insidious quack-grass and the mighty trees of 
the forest. Where all these various kinds of 
plants are left free to compete with each other, 
the victory is won by the strongest. Hence the 
oaks, the elms and the palms, and the whole 
host of those mighty giants of the forest, take 
almost undisputed possession of the soil where 
man does not intefere, and all else that grows 
exists on the land only by the sufferance of these 
lords of the vegetable world. They act upon 
the motto that “ might makes right.” Acting 
upon the same motto, man tries the might of his 
axe against this aristocracy of the vegetable 
world, ané@ it bows before him. At the same 
time with his rifles and traps he makes war 
upon the bears, wolves, panthers and deers— 
the aristocrats of the animal world—and they 
fade away in humble acknowledgment of his 
power. He then attempts to cultivate those 
finer and more civilized vegetables and animals 
which supply him with food and clothing, and 
he then meets enemies that have thus far proved 
themselves to be a match for him. In the ani- 
mal world he is the victim of unseen animalcules 
which occasion his diseases and ultimately rob 
him of life, and in the vegetable world a host 
of weeds inexorably tax his life-energies and 
help materially to hasten his end. As Macbeth 
said to the ghost of Banquo, so man may say 
to these enemies: 

“Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble.” 

These enemies have the advantage of six 
thousand years experience in this kind of war- 
fare which is to decide who shall maintain pos-, 
session of the earth; and many are the cunning, 
strategic tricks that they have learned by which 
they maintain their foothold. Observe the or- 
dinary methods of farming, and mark the cun- 
ning ways in which they avoid destruction. 


The honest and simple-hearted farmer plants 
his corn and potatoes with the single-eyed pur- 
pose of getting a crop. He hoes them twice 
while they are young, with the purpose of stir- 
ring the ground and giving the crops the start 
of the weeds. Perhaps if he is a particularly 
careful man, he goes through the third time 





and cuts out the weeds with a hoe, fearing to 
disturb the roots of his crops if he should use 
a plow or cultivator for the purpose. He 
knows practically that these crops will scarcely 
pay fora greater outlay of labor. What is 
the general result of this kind of culture? He 
finds when he comes to cut up his corn, that 
many a rag-weed, pig-weed, red-root or purslane 
has matured itself and is triumphantly scatter- 
ing its seeds far and wide. If quack-grass or 
Canada-thistles haunt his soil, he will find them 
green and growing, carpeting the land, and 
ready with renewed energies for another race 
with him the next year. If the ground happens 
to be infested with another class of what I 
would call winter weeds, belonging to the chick- 
weed family, or the shepherd’s-pouch, or more 
appropriately the pick-pocket family, he will 
find that the seed which refused to grow in the 
hot months, when his hoe was active, has now 
made flourishing plants which are already either 
ripe or in blossom, and ready to perfect them- 
selves and to scatter their seeds befure he can 
get at them with the plow in the spring.— 
Weeds take with special kindliness to potato- 
fields. I will venture to say that there are 
comparatively few potato-fields in Connecticut 
that will not make a greater show of weeds 
than of potato-tops this day. At least itis so 
according to my observations. Where is the 
farmer who has not experienced the annoyance 
of rescuing the tubers from the matted soil, 
while his pantaloons are punctured fore and aft 
with a bristling array of “ devil’s-pitchforks ?” 
All this superfluity of weeds exists in great 
part by virtue of their power of attaining ma- 
turity with exceeding rapidity ; and the inefficient 
efforts of farmers to destroy them, tend to 
continually develop and perpetuate that quality. 
The first weeds that grow are the victims of 
the cultivator and hoe; those that come up 
later must hurry up the work of perfecting 
their seeds before frost comes. They transmit 
the same quality to their offspring, and this 
process has been continued from year to year, un- 
til now we have a race of weeds that we are 
almost tempted to say is hoe-proof. They and 
their progenitors for along period back, have 
been practicing the art of dodging in between 
the periods of hoeing, until they have attained 
a marvelous proficiency in it. I have daily 
demonstrations of this, on my strawberry field. 
Where, exactly three weeks ago, I and my help 
picked up and buried every weed we could find, 
so that the piece looked perfectly clean, there 
are now, purslanes which measure upwards of 


a fout across. [also find small red-root plants 


|not over two inches high which are crowded full 


of blossoms, and some of them full of seeds 
for aught that I know. This same plant when 
not persecuted with a hoe or otherwise, will start 
deliberately in the first part of summer and 
grow as high as your shoulder in rich ground, 
before maturing its seed. It is a peculiarity of 
all weeds, young and old, great and small, that 
they go into the garden-seed business about 
this time of year. It is interesting to see the 
little juveniles not yet out of their frocks and 
pantalets, so to speak, undertaking the impor- 
tant business of pa-and-ma-ternity. 

Thus they have in this capacity for rapid 
propagation, a powerful means of resisting the 
attacks of man, and of taking and maintaining 
possession of the land. In another article I will 
perhaps say something about the power of the 
seeds to maintain their vitality for years when 
buried in the soil. H. J. 8. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Sweet is the voice that calls 

From babbling waterfalls 

In meadows where the downy seeds are flying ; 
And soft the breezes blow 
And eddying come and go 

In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning, 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky 
Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The winds shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The pollen-dusted bees 
Search for the honey-lees 

That linger in the last flowers of September, 
While plaintive mourning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 

Of the dead summer they so well remember. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
“O fairest summer, stay !” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning ; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar trees 
And round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In gentle playfulness, 
Like to the soft caress 
Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 
And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 
Passing the fairest glories of the present! 
—George Arnold. 


UNDER THE BASSWOODS. 


tie is refreshing to leave the constraint of indoor 
life and to sally forth into the fields and woods to 
take your fill of nature, although it should entail on 
you a night’s lodging on the sward. ‘We ventured 
to do so (some eight or nine of us) quite recently, 
taking our tent with us and choosing for our 
camping ground a spot about half a mile from 
home. Among our number was our youngest but 
one, a boy of five months’ experience in this world 
of “ woe” (whose mamma, by the by, was the one to 
project the enterprise); but you would not have sup- 
posed that Ae had had much sorrow as yet, for he 
was the life of the party, and appeared to under- 
stand it all thoroughly, being in short, both by near 
descent and by his deportment on the occasion, most 
manifestly Nimrodish. This youngster kept it up 
until dark, slept soundly through the night and 
chimed in with the cock at early crow. 

Now if all were as simple and open as this little 
child, we might have had some story to tell for each 
one of the party. The circumstances were new, and 
we intended they should be so, even if obtained at 
the cost of some hours of sleep. But we set to work 
and prepare for board and lodging, then throw our- 
selves upon the sward to eat our evening meal, dis- 
carding the very idea of atable, and then with the 
moon for a light to our feet, we saunter forth as 
every one does on such occasions, not knowing 
what is to come next—which, indeed, is half the 
charm, Here we are, however, ere long seated 
under a fine basswood tree, only a few feet from the 


view of water, wood, bank, and distant hill, but all 
in the dizzy moonlight and the moon herself in all 
her splendor ( for she is full), attended by a retinue 


| ot silvery clouds. ‘“ What acharmingspot!” “,[sn’t 


it?’ “Oh dear!” exclaims one and then another; 
and what a temptation for a bath! but the wind, 
just sprung up, is cooling us fast. What a chatting 
there is among the girls! as if that were anything 
new! We linger there long, but alas! that inex- 
orable assessor levies upon us as usual when his 
hour comes, and we return to the camp to fall one 
by one into the arms of old Morpheus, who conde- 
scends to make our tent his lodging for the night. 
But there is one who plays the deserter, preferring 
the vault of heaven for his canopy, and there, with 
the sod for his couch, he hears the tale of night, 
known to those only who dare leave the bed of ease. 

At length the crow of the cock is heard; then up 
again to see the sun rise gorgeously from that high 
bank. But that early meal in the open air! how 
full of the deliciousness of an outdoor life! And have 
we indeed abandoned the like forever? Shall man 
continue like a hen in acoop, pent up in the dimen- 
sions allotted to an Egyptian mummy? Shall he be 
compelled to inhale the impurities of his own be- 
getting, just because he must have a house, and a 
house too often with inadequate apartments, and those 
apartments much of the time almost hermetically 
sealed against the intrusion of the pure oxygen of 
heaven? Reform has long been the cry. Who will 
startone in this direction? Plenty of pure air and 
of light, say we, for the body, as well as righteous- 
ness for the soul. 

But succumb we must, it seems, for the present. 
So with bag and baggage we once more turn our 
backs on the tented field, to reassume the propor- 
tions allowed us by civilized life! R. 8. D. 

Oneida, Sept., 1865. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnErpA.— August 20.—This period of the year has 
of late been our fighting season. Two years ago we 
entered upon a campaign with the diphtheria. Last 
year the conflict was with another form of parasit- 
ism, and both began about this time in the summer. 
Mr. Noyes: “Ido not exactly foresee anything of 
that kind now. There seemsto be a different inspi- 
ration going. There is not so much inspiration for 
battle, as inspiration for achievement, and develop- 
ment of ambition and faith in regard to business. 
There is evidence of a special lifting of our spirits 
at the present time. I confess, as others have, that 
I never felt such ambition in my heart as I do now— 
such a lifting of the resurrection-power towards vic- 
tory over the principalities and powers of darkness, 
and the establishment of God’s purpose and king- 
dom in the world. I think the pathway is very 
plainly before us, and that we walk in the light and 
not in darkness. I don’t know but there may be con- 
flicts of the same nature of those of the previous 
years before us this fall. The cholera is looming in 
the distance, and it may have to be met. We once 
encountered it, ten years or more ago. I see before 
me now, however, some very inviting opportunities 
to strike heavy blows at death and disease in connec- 
tion with our business.”....A friend living in this 
vicinity has written to have us send him bag-handles 
to sew. He says: “I will work for nothing and 
board myself. That is less than your folks will do 
them for. But that is not the only inducement; I 
want to be working with you if it is only in the 
smallest things.”....A waggish neighbor, allud- 
ing to some of our new _ business-undertakings, 
said, “Well, what will you Community folks do 
next? Say now, what will you give for all the 
grasshoppers you can get? You can put them into 
that machine you shell peas with, and squeeze owt mo- 
lasses! But the fact is, you folks can sell anything.” 
Aug. 27.—A company of young men started on an 
excursion to the Lake, at an early hour. ...A plum-bee 
was held during the day, 54 bushels of plums hay- 
ing been received for preserving. Finished pick- 
ing over the plums at 4 o’clock, but those who 
seal the bottles, &c., were engaged until 8 or 9 o’clock 
in the evening. The number of cans and bottles of 
plums put up to-day amounted to 2,355... . Aug. 30.— 





bank of the creek; a spot commanding a lovely 


ing wood. To-day, Mr. P. (the finder) and a party, 
proceeded to it, and went to work to get the honey. 
The tree waz a forked pine about 125 or 130 feet 
high, and five feet in diameter below the fork, which 
was five feet from the ground. The bees were at 
work about thirty feet from the ground. The bee- 
hunters went up their ladder and smoked the bees into 
@ quiet condition, after which they cut a hole in the 
tree and took out the honey. They procured forty- 
five pounds of good honey. They gave several 
pounds to the man who rents the place, and brought 
the rest home. Considerable wit was launched at 
Mr. P. about his first lesson in wood-craft. ...Among 
the visitors to-day was John Hutchinson, one of the 
celebrated vocalists. ...Saturday afternoon we were 
visited by two Indians, one of them named Beech- 
tree, who lives in the vicinity, and the other Thom- 
as Dana, from Green Bay, Mich. Dana was born in 
one of the houses on our domain, and had come to 
visit his birth-place. His calling is that of a mission- 
ary. He appeared to be well educated and was a 
very fluent talker. He was just from Saratoga, 
where he had been preaching to his people assem- 
bled there. The visitors were taken up on to the tow- 
er, and Mr. Dana was charmed with what he saw. He 
was a small boy when he removed from this region, 
and has been absent thirty years. Many things in 
the scenery looked familiar to him, though the im- 
provements seemed wonderful. When he left, our 
present mill-power, upon which the old saw-mill 
was located, was owned by his cousin, and much of 
the land about here belonged to his race. Mrs. B. 
offered them ice-cream and pears. Mr. Dana ate of 
the latter freely, while Mr. Beechtree only ate one, 
remarking in Indian that he didn’t like them very 
much. Mr. Dana interpreted, and said that his 
wandering life had accustomed him to all sorts of 
fare, and that he could eat and relish anything but 
frogs. Mrs. B. told him some of our people thought 
them a rare dish. He responded that he knew 
many esteemed them highly, but he could not bear 
to taste of them. Mr. Dana said there were twelve 
hundred Indians residing at Green Bay, and that 
they have not land enough to make them comforta- 
ble—not over six or eight acres to a family. Just 
before leaving he expressed himself as well paid for 
his call, and said he should go home and tell his 
people how he had visited the place of his birth and 
the grounds where he hunted when a boy, and tell 
them of the changes that have taken place. Beech- 
tree had never been in our house before, and enjoyed 
his visit with the dignity becoming his people, of 
whom he is a fair representative. Mr. Dana was ap- 
parently near forty years of age, rather under me- 
dium height, but firmly built and straight. So much 
for the people to whose homes we have succeeded. 


DINNERS BY RAIL. 


It is fit to go back a.little here to speak of a most 
satay | dinner we ate along the road from 
Troyes in France to Mulhouse. Sometime about 4 
o’clock one of the helps of the train put his head 
through our wagon window and asked if we would 
take dinner, handing us at the same time a card on 
which was printed in two languages the following 
interesting legend: ‘‘The express and mail trains 
not stopping long at Vesoul, travelers who wish to 
breakfast or dine are informed that they will find at 
the buffet hot meals in baskets for two and a half 
francs. These meals are composed of three dishes, 
half a bottle of wine, bread and a dessert. Travelers 
have 30 minutes to take their meals in their wagon.” 
At the next station our man telegraphed on to Ve- 
soul the number of dinners ordered, and when we 
reached that place an hour later, a waiter placed in 
the car his cylinder-shaped baskets in open-wicker 
work, like bird-cages, almost two feet high and a 
foot in diameter. On the top of the basket, which 
was surrounded with a raised rim of an inch or soin 
height, was a half bottle of wine set in a hole for 
steadiness, with a tumbler, a great piece of bread 
and a snowy napkin. Now one side of the basket 
opened like a door, and within, it was traversed by 
three shelves; on the topmost shelf was a good cut- 
let, on the next a juicy bit of steak cwit a point, on 
the third a plate of vegetables, and on the bottom 
a plate with cheese and fruit; the top served as 
table. Now, apart from the comfort of eating at 
digestible ease when one is voyaging by express 
train, there were other teckheuall exjortemes in 


this long repast—it lasted some fifteen miles—of 
which there are to be mentioned; the novelty of it, 
the exquisite cleanliness of it, the unique conven- 





A bee-tree was found not long since in a neighbor- 


ience of it in regard to the free and easy disposal of 
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bones, fruit-pits, cheese-rinds and other debris, by 
throwing them out of the window, as you must 
not in town restaurants. At the next station be- 
yond Vesoul an official came and removed the ser- 
vice, we lit our segars and were happy. 

— Cor. of the N. Y. Tribune. 

[ The desirableness of being able to eat at leisure 
and in a civil manner when on a journey, is begin- 
ning to impress travelers, as is shown by the almost 
simultaneous appearance of the American Traveler’s 
Lunch-bag and the French invention above described. 
The Lunch-bag offers advantages for eating a quiet 
meal in the cars, similar to those set forth by the 
experience of this traveler m France, but in a more 
economical and (by allowing him to take home-food 
and avoid the questionable cookery of eating-houses), 
a more wholesome manner. —Ep. Cir.] 


GENERAL GRANT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Our traveling associate, Mr. Olds, was a passenger 
on the steamboat that carried Gen. Grant, his fam- 
ily and suite from Winona to St. Paul. The follow- 
ing is from his notes of the trip: 

“On going aboard the ‘Itasca,’ (the name of the 
boat), I counted 131 flags, large and small, on the 
upper-deck. The saloon is trimmed with ever- 
greens hung in festoons and ornamented with flow- 
ers beautifully arranged for the occasion. Around 
the door of the General’s state-room is a handsome 
wreath, interspersed with flowers. Everything 
about the boat is well arranged for the comfort of 
the party. The Itasca is one of the best river-boats, 
and has on board 250 passengers. The father of 
General Grant and two of his children, a son of 15 
years and another of 7, are with the party. The 
General receives the honors paid to him by the 
towns on our route in a very simple way. The 
boat stops, the crowd cheers him, he raises his hat, 
takes his cigar from his mouth, and as soon as it is 
over, replaces his hat, resumes his cigar and looks 
out upon the river and scenery as though nothing 
had been done of any importance to him. All dem- 
onstrations are received in the same way. A remark- 
able man indeed !” 


CINCINNATI—NEW SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1865. 

Dear Eprror:—Although aware that this place 
had won the name of Queen City, I have still been 
surprised at the number of splendid buildings to 
be seen here. But I found myself in a plight 
similar to that of a certain well-known hero who 
“ couldn’t see the town, there were so many houses.” 
A heavy rain prevented me from walking out to the 
observatory on the hill, and I was about to give up 
the design of getting a view of the town, when a po- 
lice-man, of whom I inquired the distance to the ob- 
servatory, told me that from the firemen’s tower on 
Mozart Hall, I could see all the adjacent country, as 
well as the city. And so perhaps I might have done 
but for the smoke that, in spite of the previous rain, 
somewhat obscured the northern half. The watch- 
man on the tower was very sociable and communi- 
cative, and gave me the names of some of the largest 
buildings. He stated that the Jews have been put- 
ting up many very fine ones lately, and there were 
several of their synagogues in sight. The steeple of 
the Catholic cathedral is a lofty and beautifully pro- 
portioned work of stone, and the Masonic Hall and 
Pike’s Opera House are amoung the most magnificent 
structures. The city is surrounded by hills, and to 
the south the evening sun shone brightly a few min- 
utes on the green slopes of Kentucky, and the towns 
of Covington and Newport, just across the Ohio riy- 
er. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be as ignorant 
as I was concerning the great suspension-bridge now 
building between Ohio and Kentucky at this place, 
and be interested to read a few particulars that I 
learned about it. The bridge is intended to be high 
enough to allow all the river steamboats to pass in 
high water; and as the towers for the cables stand 
within a few feet of the water’s edge, they have to 
be nearly 200 feet in height. I was informed by an 
old man sitting on a block of stone near by (it was 
evening when I was there, and the place was desert- 
ed by the laborers), that the work of excavating for 





the foundations of the towers was begun just nine 
years ago this morning. They are now finished and 
ready for the cables, and are wonders of themselves. 
Limestone masonry forms the first 15 or 20 feet from 
the ground, then there are 175 feet of freestone, and 
above that five feet of iron. The cables are to be 138 
inches in diameter. Those at Niagara are 9. The 
distance from center to center of the towers, 1 am 
told is 1050 feet. The engineer is Jno. A. Roebling, 
the same who built the Niagara bridge. 

It is evident that what the Atlantic Telegraph en- 
terprise needs to make it successful is a head—some 
Roebling who can do a thing right the first time. 
The October No. of “ Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun” 
illustrates the idea by a comic picture. The scene is 
the ocean, with a rising sun just at the horizon, and 
the stern of a ship labeled “ Great Eastern” partly 
visible at the extreme left, from which hangs the ca- 
ble. In the foreground of the picture you can see a 
desperate-looking face almost sinking in the waves 
and a pair of hands thrust out of the water, grasping, 
and apparently trying to raise a section of the cable, 
while opposite stands a tall, athletic figure, with the 
water hardly covering his knees, shading his eyes 
with one hand, and with the other carelessly hold- 
ing a cigar, while he points to the struggling man 
below and in the character of Brother Jonathan, 
addresses him with these words: “Say, Johnny, 
you’re too short in the wind for that work. To lay 
the cable wants a tall man like me. Guess I'll have 
to boss the job.” J. 3. 8 








LETTER FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


Concord, Mass., Aug. 31, 1865. 

Dear Eprror :—I wrote you last week from this 
place. It is stated that Massachusetts contains two 
women to every man. Taking the large western 
emigration and the loss by war into account, and 
considering the large number of female factory oper- 
atives, the assertion is doubtless true. Small towns 
like this, without means of producing much wealth, 
are especially losers of their male youth. I went to 
a tea-party last night. There were twenty-seven la- 
dies, and but four gentlemen besides myself. These 
were all middle-aged men, and all married except 
one, who was a widower. 

A Shaker woman now here, is furnishing subject 
for talk. She was taken to a Shaker Community at 
the age of six and remained there forty years, but 
has at last outgrown them. She is said to be a wo- 
man of earnest, enthusiastic nature, who acted up 
thoroughly to her convictions of right in the past, 
but who no longer has faith in the especial holiness 
of celibacy, nor in crushing the artistic instincts of 
man’s nature. She now believes that music lifts the 
soul to a higher and better world; that the repro- 
duction on canvas of man’s noblest types, strength- 
ens faith in humanity, and that the limning of beauty- 
spots from the garden of nature deepens the love 
toward that God from whom all love and all beauty 
proceed. These she has hitherto considered impi- 
ous, and for the enunciation of her new convictions, 
she, with two others, has been expelled. Very little 
money was given her at departure, and she has been 
repeatedly asked what she intends doing in a world 
in which her education and delicate health have dis- 
qualified her from struggling. Her invariable answer 
is that she has implicit trust in God. It is a trust 
that is never betrayed. The result is, that warm 
sympathy is shown her on all sides, with offers of a 
home until satisfactory employment can be obtained. 
An estimable family have offered to receive her as a 
friend and equal, with pecuniary compensation, if 
she will share their household labors. This position 
she will probably accept. Her two fellow-exiles, 
whose capacity and acquirements are inferior to 
hers, have become servants in the family of General 
Butler, at Lowell. She speaks of the indifferent 
health suffered by women in Shaker Communities. 
This may be ascribec, not only to their celibacy, but 
to an almost total absence of mental action. They 
have few books, no ambition, no studies, no aspira- 
tions. They are denied even the distraction of 
squalling babies. Their lives are a dead blank of 
manual toil. Insanity often occurs among them, as 
indeed it frequently happens among Quakers in the 
outside world—especially the female portion. It 





may be remarked that statistics show insanity to 
take place far more among those who have little 
mental occupation than among those who have 
more. An excess of action may disorder the mental 
faculties, but they are far healthier for being kept in 
constant use. Lunatic asylums show the families of 
farmers to furnish the greatest number of inmates. 

I regret not having seen this Shaker lady, and 
that I am obliged to write from hearsay. It seems, 
from her statements, that spiritualism has done 
much of late years towards creating among Sha- 
kers discontent with their lot. Spiritual revelations 
have been claimed by them, as is well known, from 
the time of Ann Lee, but simultaneously with the 
advent of the Fox girls, twenty years ago, a new or- 
der of ‘‘ mediums” has been developed, whose reve- 
lations have been troublesomely heterodox. They 
persist in saying that Shakerism has done its work, 
that a Christian spirit is abroad through the land, 
and that there is no occasion for men further to re- 
sist the influence of art and literature, and all that 
makes life beautiful, lest they should bring within 
their folds a lurking poison of sin, and withdraw the 
soul from thoughts of God. They, on the contrary, 
enrich those thoughts, clothe them with holy poetry, 
and vivify adoration. The mediums say that celiba 
cy is an injury to health and soul develonement, and 
totally uncalled for, and though the banding togeth- 
er in Communities is approved of, yet a higher and 
richer life should be sought in them. 

These ‘‘ mediums” have evidently been impressed 
with the spirit of the age. We never hear of so- 
called spiritual mediums making statements not 
previously conceived in the human mind. Thought 
travels, as perfume travels. Mediums are doubtless 
more impressible, through their organization, to its 
influences, than other men or women, and give it in- 
sensible vent in their trances. Shaker mediums 
seem to be a repetition of mediums found numer- 
ously elsewhere. The result of their revelations has 
been a considerable discontent in every Shaker Soci- 
ety where they have appeared. They have not loos- 
ened the convictions of all their hearers, but certain 
ones have been much affected, especially among the 
younger portion, and many of late years have se- 
ceded. There is good in everything. Let the world 
appropriate the advantages of Shakerism, and let it 
ignore its errors. N. 


FIGURES IN THE SKY. 

A REMARKABLE appearance in connection 

with the sun was observed here on Sept. ist, 
between nine and eleven o’clock A.M. The sky 
was covered with a thin haze of clouds which ob- 
structed but few of the sun’s rays. Around the sun 
was a circle of unusual splendor, the inner edge of 
which was sharply defined, and tinged with the 
usual red of the rainbow, which faded out into yel- 
low and white toward its outer edge. But the most 
remarkable part of the display was a much larger 
circle of white light, the circumference of which 
seemed to pass through the sun, and the center of 
which was on the north-east side of it. At the cir- 
cumference of this circle farthest from the sun, were 
two other fragments of circles, both of which crossed 
each other as well as the larger circle at that point, 
forming a figure like that which would be made by 
six crooked spokes of a wheel. Nor was this the 
whole of the display, for there were two short pieces 
of rainbow similar to what are called sun-dogs, sta- 
tioned on the north-east and south-west at a consid- 
erable distance from the circle that surrounded the 
sun. For more than an hour this splendid tableau 
challenged our wonder and admiration. H. J. 8 


A NURSERY CRITIC. 


Mr. Trollope, in his new novel, thus speaks of 
American babyhood: “I must protest that Ameri- 
can babies are an unhappy race. They eat and drink 
just as they please; they are never punished ; they 
are never banished, snubbed, and kept in the back-: 
ground, as children are kept with us; and yet they 
are wretched and uncomfortable. My heart has bled 
for them as I have heard them squalling, by the hour 
together, in agonies of discontent and dyspepsia. 
Can it be, I wonder, that children are happier when 
they are made to obey orders, and are sent to bed at 
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six o’clock, than when allowed to regulate their own 
conduct; that bread and milk is more favorable to 
laughter and soft childish ways than beefsteak and 
pickles three times a day; that an occasional whip- 
ping, even, will conduce to rosy cheeks? It is an 
idea which I should never dare to broach to an 
American mother; but, I must confess that, after 
my travels on the Western continent, my opinions 
have a tendency in that direction. Beefsteaks and 
pickles certainly produce smart little men and wo- 
men. Let that be taken for granted. But rosy 
laughter, and winning, childish ways are, I fancy, 
the produce of bread and milk.” 





STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXIX. 

O sooner were we domiciled in a down-town 

boarding-house than an invitation was pressed 
upon us to join in another free-church enterprise. Lew- 
is Tappan, a prominent anti-slavery leader, and afew 
kindred spirits, had projected a free-church organiza- 
tion on a more radical basis than any previous one. 
It. was to be of the independent, congregational 
order, subject to no ecclesiastical or pontifical domi- 
nation. In a word, it was to bea sort of fusion- 
church, so far as caste or color was concerned, ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to all, irrespective of 
color or condition. I accepted the invitation, and 
joined this advancing corps of radical church-refor- 
mers. The anti-slavery cause was in the ascenden- 
cy, and volunteers to serve in the ranks werenow 
wanted to carry the war, if need be, into Africa. 

Mr. Tappan, a bold, fearless reformer, who court- 
ed rather than avoided a contest with an opponent, 
proposed to have this new church a model one, 
thoroughly abolition in practice as well as in theory. 
Accordingly several colored persons were invited to 
take a part in its formation. A minister was again 
in requisition. Who shall we have? A young man 
by the name of Wheeler was invited to officiate a 
few sabbaths on trial. He proved to be a preacher 
of the sensation-order, and quite the opposite of our 
Mr. Paige. He had never graced the records of a 
theological seminary, neither was he indebted to 
any venerable alma mater for a classical education. 
Indeed he had been a hard-working, indigent young 
man, who had gathered a few crumbs of knowledge 
as best he could. Possessing great power of !an- 
guage, and being brim full of enthusiasm for all sorts 
of reforms, he succeeded beyond many preachers of 
that day in keeping his hearers wide-awake either 
to oppose or criticise his prolific performances. 

Most of the ministers of those days were not 
thinkers—not men in whose souls new and living 
thoughts were conceived and brought to birth. But 
they were stage-actors, talkers, imitators and dispen- 
sers of others’ thoughts and theories. The Reverend 
Charles G. Finney was the only minister among 
them who could lay claim to any originality of ideas 
pertaining to religious progress; and it has been 
clearly proved since then, that Mr. Finney’s new 
ideas were not original with him; that he failed in 
bringing to light a single new truth from the unfath- 
omed mysteries of life yet to be revealed from the 
book of books; that he did not in strict truth ad- 
vance a single step beyond Wesley, the patriarch of 
Methodist sanctification. Our young Mr. Wheeler 
himself was a dealer in second-hand thoughts of the 
Finney-school, but was an excellent salesman. In 
this line of things he could make the less appear the 
greater, and the old as good as new. 

Our young church seemed to bid fair to become a 
success with all its extra, or as some said, double-ex- 
tra radicalism. The projector, L. Tappan, was 
much elated by the flattering prospects of his inven- 
tion, and feeling sure of a triumph, he proposed to 
the society an election of officers. The suggestion 
‘was approved, and a committee, with Mr. Tappan as 
chairman, was appointed accordingly to make the 
nominations and report at a subsequent meeting. 
It had been decided to elect two persons to act as 
elders or spiritual advisers, also two deacons to at- 
tend to the service that is usually required of such 
functionaries. The report of the nomination of el- 
ders was accepted and voted upon. Then came the 
nomination of deacons; but this last announcement 





brings a sudden change over the countenances of 
some in our little assembly. What is the trouble? 
Hovering over the features of one brother mem- 
ber a dark cloud may be seen. Those who 
know him best can predict a storm impend- 
ing. The enthusiasm, the good feeling, the broth- 
therly love that presided over the little company 
in the early part of the meeting, has suddenly van- 
ished, and elements forbidding and discordant have 
as suddenly made themselves manifest. Pray what 
can‘be the matter? Is it possible that the nomina- 
tion is not acceptable, not a wise one? Are not the 
persons nominated, Thos. Van Rensselaer and Jan- 
son Brown, respectable citizens? men well known to 
the framers of this embryo enterprise? the former 
the proprietor of a popular dining-saloon, patron- 
ized by all the celebrities of the reformatory world; 
the latter a prosperous merchant whose honesty 
and piety are unquestionable? The cause of this 
threatening storm can thérefore be only a superficial 
one, barely skin deep. Yes, says one, just that and 
nothing more. Thos. Van Rensselaer might have 
descended on one side from the greatest Dutchman 
who ever left Holiand, but owing to ancestral ma- 
ternal connections, he had the misfortune to possess 
a darker skin than his brother Janson Brown. The 
opponents to the nomination of the dark-skinned 
gentleman based their opposition, they affirmed, not 
on the ground of color, but of his unfitness for the 
sacred office. That he was a pompous, vain, ego- 
tistical, supercilious character, with no more religion 
than—here the excited speaker was called to order 
but refused to obey. He went on openly accusing 
Mr. Tappan of riding his abolition hobby rough- 
shod over the feelings, consciences, and religious 
convictions of others, &c. &c. Finally the meeting 
broke up in total disorder and confusion. 

As regards myself, I do not think my prejudice 
against African blood was strong enough to have 
influenced me to vote against the candidate, 
had he possessed the moral and religious qualifica- 
tions deemed proper for the office in question. It 
became quite evident during the stormy debate, that 
Mr. Van Ren, as he was called, was invited to join 
the movement not on the ground of his known pie- 
ty, but of his color and availability in accomplishing 
the end Mr. Tappan hadin view. The latter pressed 
the acceptance of his protege upon the confidence of 
his friends, when no valid, rational grounds had 
been given, upon which such confidence could be 
based. Van Rensselaer was not known to the audi- 
ence as an earnest, religious man, but only as a respect- 
able eating-house keeper. Mr. Tappan’s movement 
was characterized by one speaker as an attempt to 
make the religion of Christ a tail to his abolition 
kite. Subsequent attempts were made to reconcile 
the belligerent parties, but they were unsuccessful. 
Thus ended a premature attempt to fuse crude ele- 
ments that possessed no homogeneity or capacity for 
a vital combination. 

A home in a boarding-house was new experience 
to us. My wife at first had more leisure on her 
hands than she could dispose of satisfactorily. But 
on the whole, we were much better pleased with 
our new circumstances than we had anticipated. 
Our landlady, whose name I am unable to recall, had 
formerly moved in wealthy, aristocratic circles; but 
reverses of fortune had precipitated the family down 
to the “getting-a-living” spheres below. They 
seemed to bear the change, however, with much nat- 
ural dignity and good sense. Remarkably so, we 
thought, for persons destitute, as they professed to be, 
of the inheritance of that faith-principle that ena- 
bles one to make all things, all experience, whether 
of prosperity or adversity, work together for good. 
We soon discovered that a first-class boarding-house 
offered advantages for improving one’s social char- 
acter much superior to private family house-keep- 
ing, inasmuch as it secures a select company of 
boarders who bring into a common fund sources of 
entertaining and attractive conversation. The de- 
sire for variety of social life in man is not an artificial 
want, superinduced by perverted taste and bad hab- 
its, but is a natural, legitimate, inborn one, planted 
there by the Creator for the purpose of beautifying 
and rendering happy humanity, and must be ulti- 


The family with whom we boarded were unable 
to accommodate us with ine private rooms and con- 
veniences which we expected soon to require. So 
with some regret we parted from our kind-hearted 
hostess, and found more ample accommodations 
on the same street (Greenwich), but further 
up-town. At this second boarding-establishment, 
dinner, the most essential meal of the day, was 
not served until4 P. M.—quite too fashionable an 
hour for the comfort of one who had always been 
accustomed to dine in the middle of the day. I 
demurred at first to this city fashion, so contrary 
to nature, but was forced by circumstances over 
which I had no control, to submit and make the 
best of it. I think however I made the worst of 
it, for I have always attributed the contraction of a 
horrible disease called dyspepsia to those late din- 
ners and early suppers (tea at 6} o'clock), with- 
out much exercise being taken between the two 
meals. I was overruled, as regards the hour, by 
two Wall-st. brokers and a lawyer, whose busi- 
ness would not allow them to dine earlier. That is 
one of my charges against Wall-st. monopoly, which 
I shall bring in when the final hour of her judgment 
arrives, an@ which, judging from late indications, is 
not far off. 

In this instance again the manager of the house 
was a woman with a husband attached, filling a 
very subordinate post on the staff of the mistress 
commanding. I certainly have no objection to the 
position women usually occupy in the conduct of 
boarding-houses. But instead of the man or hus- 
band being a mere cipher in this family cabinet, I 
would have him aspire to fill the most important 
office of such an establishment, namely, that of 
chief cook and head of the kitchen department. It 
is my humble opinion that man is, by nature, more 
attracted to the study of science than woman; and 
as the lack of the application of science to the cul- 
inary art is the great deficiency, especially in this 
country, it may yet be discovered that man and wo- 
man must change positions in order to find their 
respective spheres in the preparation of food 
for the sustenance of the outer humanity. Man 
would more truly be the head of the woman in be- 
ing the scientific head of the kitchen, than he is 
now. The kitchen department needs not only the 
application of scientific knowledge and experience, 
but the diffusion of faith, or the infusion of the apirit 
of Christ, in all preparations for that human life-lab- 
oratory called the stomach. And as man is the first 
recipient of a faith-salvation, his place as chief will 
be found to be wherever the exercise of a living 
faith is essential to health and prosperity, whether it 
be in-doors or out-doors, in the kitchen, dairy or 
nursery. No place indeed can be unimportant or 
without dignity, that invites the exercise of faith 
and wisdom from above. 


FLOWER COURTSHIP. 


HAVE been much interested of late in 

studying little things. The world is made 
of little things—particles so small that they are 
unobserved by the senses; but many atoms 
united make a world. Many of us pass on to 
hoary locks, without knowing the beauty and 
grandeur on every side of our path, through the 
lack of acquaintance with minute forms. Ihave 
lately had an opportunity for observing, and am 
astonished at the grace and loveliness on every 
side, which a small magnifying glass reveals. 
When labor is done I call on a friend, and we 
hie away to the woods, to the fields and glens, 
where streamlets glide, and wild plants love to 
grow. Hereisarare flower at our feet. Pluck 
it, and bring it under the tiny glass. Is it sac- 


rilege to pry into the secrets of the courtship 
going on among the stamens and pistils—that 
wonderful male and female attraction so com- 
mon in all nature, and yet so mysterious? Sure- 
ly not, since the mind expands with admiration, 





mately and fully gratified. 


and the heart leaps with love and reverence to 
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him who clothes the grass with more glory than 
Solomon could boast, and decks the trees with 
purer gems than kings and emperors wear. 
What lessons may be learned of nature, thought 
I, asa few weeks ago I examined a common 
flower, often seen in bare outline before, but 
now more carefully through aglass. There satin 
state, adorned with beauty, a queen in the midst 
of a group of courtiers in rich attire, each with 
his censer to offer sweet incense at her bidding. 
No jealousy or rivalry could be observed among 
them ; each filled his place, each had his office 
appointed, ministering grace to the Lord ot 
creation. And where, think you, is this won- 
derful flower to be found? The American lin- 
den or basswood tree is covered with it in its 
season. C. E. 


A CONSECRATED LIFE. 


HERE are many who make professions 
of religion and go through all the forms and 
ceremonies of consecration; but how few who 
really consecrate their lives, their time, energies, 
talents, influence, property, their all, for time 
and eternity to the service of the Lord, to be 
used in forwarding the great work which He 
has laid out for man todo! How different the 
life, the thoughts and purposes of one thus de- 
voted, from those about him! His aspirations 
carry him upward to the life and character of 
the Eternal, and becoming filled with that 
spirit he returns to earth, and looks upon 
worldly matters, and plans, and schemes, with 
different eyes from others. He has forgotten 
the great I, the ego, but looks at all things now 
with a view to carry out the aims of his Crea- 
tor, the hastening of all mankind in their pro- 
gress towards the perfect, the ideal. If he looks 
at self, or self-interest at all, it is not as an end— 
a finale—but as a means to fit him to do better 
service in the great work outside of self. Ask 
his interest in any undertaking, or movement, 
and the first and most important question that 
comes to his mind is not what good to self, 
but what final good to his fellow creatures will 
come of it? If new ideas come into his mind, 
whether by inspiration from the great source 
of all truth, or through the words of other 
minds, he does not reject them because they 
are mean, or unpopular, nor does he ask 
whether they have been accepted by his church, 
or party, or society; but simply, Are they 
true ? and will they result in good to the world ? 
and if these questions, ( which are virtually one,) 
are affirmative, he accepts and adopts them 
heartily, and carries them out in precept and 
practice. 

To know that a person has made such a con- 
secration of his powers, is to possess a key that 
will unravel all his life and acts. He may err 
in judgment, but never in purpose; and where 
his judgment is at fault you have but to place 
before his mind the truth in all its bearings, and 
ere long he will see it and adopt it with his 
whole heart. 

Such a person carries a strong moral power 
with him. He is not only able to maintain his 
own uprightness, but to sustain and lift up many 
weaker ones who may cluster around him. It 
seems to me that the duty of such consecration | 
of our lives, our all, to the service of God— 
not in building up creeds, forms and ceremonies 
and church propagandism, but in the redemp- 
tion and elevation of mankind—ought to be 





urged upon all, especially the young, who have 
the probabilities of a long life for usefulness be- 
fore them. D. D. 

Pekin, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1865. 

[ We conceive that persons of philanthropic dispo- 
sition sometimes deceive themselves in respect to 
this matter of consecration. True consecration 
springs not from benevolence or ideality, but from 
obedience and veneration; it turns not primarily to- 
ward man but toward God. Its fruits are all good- 
ness to the world, but they are the incidental work- 
ing of a spirit that seeks only to do the will of God. 

—Ep. Cir.] 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


The ascent of Mount Tabor was steep and 
difficult. The summit reached, we had that 
sweeping view than which none in the world is 
more beautiful, certainly none more sublime. 
In the northeast was the glory of Hermon, 
snow-capped, and towering in the sky; on the 
north the Lebanon range stretching away to the 
sea; on the northwest the hills that surround 
Nazareth, and farther away the peaks that over- 
look Tyre and Sarepta and Sidon. On the west 
was the plain leading off to the Mediterranean, 
and here and there the silver gleam of Kishon 
—-“ That ancient river, the river Kishon.” On 
the south side of the plain, and in the middle of 
it were almost innumerable points of interest. 
Carmel bounded the horizon toward the sea- 
shore. Between us and that hill lay Taanach, 
Megiddo, and all the points which in the long 
battle history of Esdraelon made it to be looked 
on as a very plain of strife for armies, so that 
John in the Apocalypse spoke of the hill of 
Megiddo as the last gathering-place of nations 
for combat. South of Tabor lay Shunem, and 
beyond it the peaks of Gilboa, looking down on 
Jezreel, Close by Shunem was Nain, and not 
far from that Endor; and thence the eye swept 
eastward and downward, for the plain descended 
rapidly; all the mountains seemed to fall 
swiftly to the Jordan valley, and there deep 
dowu in the slopes, lying in a basin of emerald, 
was the sea of Galilee. 

It lies in a deep basin. The eastern shore 
rises abruptly in high rocky mountains, and the 
land to the eastward of these is barren and des- 
olate, stretching away to the ruins of Gadara, 
the chief city of the ancient “Gadarenes. The 
lake is not large. Here the traveler may be 
disappointed. The word “sea,” has led him 
to think of Gennesaret as a vast body of water. 
He is scarcely prepared for the little lake, over 
which his eye sweeps at asingle glance. But no 
lake on earth has shores so crowded with holy 
associations, and therefore there is no lake or 
ocean where the observer looks across the 
water into such infinite distances of thought and 
memory, joy and sorrow. The lake is oval in 
form, lying north and south. The Jordan enters 
it at the northern and flows out of the southern 
extremity. Around the northern and north- 
western shores cluster the points of deepest 
interest. There were Chorazin, and Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum. On the east was the land of 
the Gadareres. But the steepness of the moun- 
tains forbade the location of any cities there, 
except near the northern and southern extrem- 
ities of the lake. The western shore must have 
been lined with cities and villages. The ruins 
which are found all along the banks, and espe- 
cially the vacant tombs in the rocky hillsides, 
attest the former wealth and populousness of this 
coast. Tiberias is not a city of the time of 
Christ, although it can hardly be doubted that 
it occupies the site of some well-known place 
of that day. Itis the only place of any impor- 
tance now on the shore of the sea. On the 
southeastern side is a small village of mud huts, 
but nowhere else on its whole circuit is there 
any collection of human habitations; and Tibe- 
rias is butaruin. Inthe time of the crusades, it 
was a walled town, and the towers and walls 
remain, shaken by earthquakes into mournful 
ruin. Breaches admit friends and enemies 
through the old defences at numerous points, 





but there is not much within to tempt either 
class. No business is done here; and on the 
evening of my arrival, one solitary boat, a 
rudely built open fishing-boat, was the only 
craft floating on the sea. Since that time trav- 
elers report this boat as among the things of 
the past, and there isnot even one small repre- 
sentative left of the ancient shipping. 


— Hours at Home. 


In the ordinary process of making gold leaf, 
asingle grain of gold is hammered out until 
it covers a space of seven inches square, 
Each square inch of this may be cut into 100 
strips, and each strip into 100 pieces, each of 
which is distinctly visible to the naked eye, A 
single grain of gold may thus by mechanical 
means be subdivided into 490,000 visible 
pieces. But this is not all; if attached to a 
piece of glass, the gold leaf may be subdivided 
still further; 10,000 parallel lines may be 
ruled in the space of one single inch, so that a 
square inch of gold leaf weighing 1-49th of a 
grain may be cut into 10,000 times 10,000 or 
100,000,000 pieces, or ar entire grain into 
4,900,000,000 fragments, each of which is visible 
by means of the microscope.—Miller, 


THE CHICAGO TUNNEL. 


A western correspondent writes to the Tribune, re- 
lating a visit to the great tunnel under lake Michi 
gan, which is to supply the city of Chicago with 
water. We extract the following paragraphs from 
his letter : 


On the 16th of August I was in Chicago, and 
thought I ought to visit the tunnel. I was told 
that I could see the shore shaft, but they would not 
let anybody go down. did go down and I saw 
the whole thing. For this privilege I am indebted 
to Mr. Rose, one of the Board. During my journey 
there were times when I doubted about its being much 
ofaprivilege. Mr. Rose took me toa shaft near 9 
o’clock at night. A sort of elevator filled it, and it 
is worked by an engine, with a strong wire-rope. 
They had been bringing up dirt, which is sold at 
10 cents a load. 

The two miners stepped on the 
elevator. One was named Edward 
spects the brickwork for the city, and examines 
every brick. The city keeps at least one manin 
the tunnel every moment to watch the progress, and 
to guard against bad work and danger. For there 
is danger. Of course there is. It is in case they 
come to quicksand, or springs which rise up to the 
bottom of the lake. At that time they had advanced 
about three quarters of a mile. The waves of Lake 
Michigan are over them. When steamboats pass, 
they slaty hear the working of the engine and the 
paddle-wheels. 

The miners told me they were ready, and pointed 
to the place on the platform where I was to stand. 
It was something like the platform where they hang 
folks, and a rope was over head, but for another 
purpose. Then we started. The motion was swift 
and easy. It was 77 feet to the bottom, and we soon 
reached it. The tunnel was before me, not much 
larger than a good sized brick oven. Tt was pro- 
foundly dark within. Out of it came cold damp 
air. Leading into the tunnel is a rail-road track, 
and there stood one of the cars on which they haul 
brick, lime and dirt. Usually they have a mule, but 
there was none down at that time. One miner sat - 
on the front part of the car with his lamp in his 
hand. They gave me a little board tositon. I 
partly sat and squatted on the middle of the car. 
The arch above was so low I had to stoop or my 
head would have touched. The other miner was to 
walk. He bent forward and pushed the car. 

Then we started. Immediately a cold blast came 
out of the tunnel. I almost regretted I had come, 
but I knew there was fun ahead, and I would not be 
frightened. After we had gone a few rods one of the 
men said we were under the lake. I asked him how 
far it was to the water. He said it was about 40 
feet. The lamps flared in the blast, and almost 
went out. The car rattled, and its echoes rolled 
through the tunnel like a constant peal of thunder. 
On the right side of the wall, every five feet, the dis- 
tance was marked in black figures. Atthe upper 
turn of the arch extended a black six-inch pipe, 
made of sheet iron, through which the engine draws 
the bad air out of the tunnel. Not only is there bad 
air, but they find inflammable gases. Once they took 
fire; there wasa great light through the tunnel and 
one man was badly burned, but he still lives. There 
seemed no end to this black pipe, to the black fi- 
gures, nor to the tunnel, as we rolled through the 
chilly and damp air. It was the blackness of dark- 
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ness before, and the same behind. The scene was 
like that in a sick dream, like a nightmare in which 
there is no relief and no change. Unless a man’s 
duty lead him he can have no business here. Had I 
not wanted to describe the place I would not have 
dreamed of going down. One can visit no other 
place in the world where so suddenly he may be cut 
off from human help. Should they strike a vein of 
quicksand, the waters rush in; immediately they 
roar —— the tunnel, they pass beyond one, they 
rise in the land shaft, and he will be seen no more. 
Some say that if one can swim well he may be 
saved. He will swim with the advancing waters, 
and he will rise in the shaft; but such will be the 
pressure of the water of the lake, that he will be 
propelled with the velocity of a cannon-ball, and he 
will be thrown out of the shaft in a monstrous jet of 
water and foam. Should he escape here, the chan- 
ces are that he will be torn to pieces by striking 
against the sides of the tunnel, or be flattened into a 
mass against the sides of the shaft, or be rent asun- 
der in the whirlpool made by the reiiction. 

I confess that I felt solemn. It was cold. Natu- 
rally one would tremble. It was a good place to 
pray. A short, fervent prayer can be said as one 
rides along, even as one talks. It seemed to me like 
standing on the brink of cternity—like preparin 
one’s self for taking a long farewell of the stars co 
the sun, of the world, of wife, children, and friends. 

After a long time, we came to a chamber dug out 
on each side, braced with timbers and plank; here 
mortar had been made and brick deposited. We 
did not stop. The figures on the wall showed that 
we were 1,000 feet under the lake, and still the black 
pipe was overhead. Still the tunnel echoed with 
thunder. I looked back whence we came. There 
was no returning. Again we passed another cham- 
ber, and the figures showed we were 2,000 feet from 
the shore. It was 40 feet to the water, and the 
water is 40 feet deep. We have wondered at the 
stories of enchantment in the Arabian Nights. It 
has no such story as this. 

The cold, nightmare scene was unchanged; and 
still under the waves we rolled on. After a long 
time the car went slower. A few words were 
spoken, and we saw lights ahead. We approached, 
and found men in a chamber making mortar.-—— 
Everybody was busy. A man brought a broken hoe 
to one of the miners who came with me; it was his 
hoe. Heswore. I never was soshocked to hear an 
oath. I thought it strange. And yet I was in- 
formed that not long ago two men got fighting here, 
and one killed the other! 

Here we left the car and went on foot. We could 
see men at work in the distance. This was 3,300 
feet from the shore. The water overhead shoals, 
and is only 35 feet deep. Then we reached the spot 
where the masons were laying bricks. We had to 
pass a mortar car, and it so filled the space it was 
difficult to get by. My conductor still led me on. I 
told him I did not care about going further. Yes, I 
must see the whole of it, since I had come so far. 
We passed by the side a pile of dirt 15 or 20 feet 
long, and came to where men were picking and 
shoveling in the hard blue clay. I remember taking 
upa lump. It was damp but solid. I could not 
have seen much else, but my recollection is not dis- 
tinct. I know I talkeda little. I bade them good- 
bye, and remarked, what I then happened to think, 
that God would prosper the work because they were 
engaged in getting pure water. 

hen we went back by the masons and those 
making mortar, and-again I was on the car. I was 
glad to return. I was glad no accident happened. 

t last we reached the land shaft, the elevator was 
ready, I stepped in it, and again was in the world. 
Mr. Rose was waiting for me in the office, and said 
I had been down only about an hour. It seemed to 
me a century. : 


Tue New Nation has been resuscitated, and ap- 
pears as a sixteen page quarto; and with the excep- 
tion of the uncomfortable width of its columns, is a 
very readable looking journal. The New Nation was 
started last year to advocate the cause of General 
Fremont, but was suspended after a temporary ex- 
istence. Gen. Cluseret, formerly of the staff ot Gen. 
Fremont, is its editor. 


JAw-BREAKERS.—In a poem by Hoffman, the 
German poet, who was expelled from the Prussian 
dominions, and the admission of his works prohib- 
ited, the following huge word appears: “Steuer- 
verweigerungverfussungsmassigberechtigt,” mean- 
ing aman who is ee by the constitution from 
the payment of taxes. e ourselves have heard of 
a gentleman, a member of the Marrionettenschaus- 
pielhaussengesellschaft, who was said to be an ex- 
cellent performer on the Constantinopolitanischedu- 
delsackpfeife. —Phren. Jour. 


“Come till America, Pat,’ writes ason of the 
Emerald Isle, to his friend in Ireland; “’tis a fine 
country to get a living in. All ye have to do is to 
get a three-cornered box, and fill it wid brick, and 
carry it till the top ofa four story building, and the 
man at the top does all the ook” 


From The Trapper’s Guide. 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS—THE MINK. 





This very valuable fur-bearing animal is found in 
the northern parts of America, Europe and Asia. It 
is carnivorous in its habits, and belongs to the wea- 
sel family, resembling the ferret, ermine, &c. It is 
not amphibious like the muskrat; and yet it lives on 
the banks of streams and gets much of its food from 
them. It is of a dark brown color: has short legs, 
a long body ana neck, and a bushy tail. The com- 
mon eastern variety is from thirteen to eighteen 
inches in length, with a tail of eight or ten inches. 
In some of the western and southern states there is 
a variety that is much larger, with coarser fur of a 
lighter color, and much less valuable than that of 
the eastern variety. Mink are ramblers in their 
habits, except in the breeding season. They feed on 
fish, frogs, snakes, birds, mice and muskrats; and 
the hen-roost frequently suffers from their depre- 
dations. They are very fond of speckled-trout, and 
pretty sure to find out the streams where those fish 
abound. Their breeding season commences about 
the last of April, and the females bring forth from 
four to six at a litter. The young are hid by the 
mother till they attain nearly half their growth, as 
the males of this species, as well as of the marten, 
fisher, weasel, panther and most carnivorous animals, 
destroy their young when they can find them. 

Mink can be taken in steel-traps, either on land or 
in the water. Experts generally prefer to take them 
on land. The trap should be set near the bank of a 
stream. If one of their holes cannot be found, make 
a hole by the side of a root or a stump, or any where 
in the ground. Three sides of the cavity should be 
barricaded with stones, bark, or rotten wood, and the 
trap set at the entrance. The bait may be fish, birds, 
or the flesh of the muskrat, cut in small pieces; and 
it should be put into the cavity beyond the trap, so 
that the animal will have to step over the trap in 
taking the bait. The trap should be concealed by a 
covering of leaves, rotten vegetation, or what is bet- 
ter, the feathers of some bird. In yery cold weather 
the bait should be smoked to give it a stronger 
smell. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Rev. CHARLEs G. Finney, president of Oberlin 
College, has resigned on account of advanced age 
and impaired health. He will continue to labor in 
the theological department as heretofore. 

TuE population of Chicago is 177,956. 


LATER accounts of the opening of the Suez Canal 
state that it will take three years to complete it; and 
then the question will arise how far it can be made 
available for large ships. 

Tue Directors of the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Co. are so confident of being able to 
lay successfully a submarine cable from Ireland to 
Newfoundland, and of recovering the end of the 
present cable, that they have offered to contract with 
the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Co. to make 
and lay during the summer of 1866 an entirely new 
cable, and complete the old one, so as to have next 
year two efficient telegraph lines between Europe 
and America. 

In California the Central Pacific company is at 
work with three thousand men, digging, grading, 
and getting the road-bed ready. They cross the 





mountains at an elevation of seven thousand feet, 


at the moderate rise of one hundred and five feet to 
the mile. This company is aiming straight from 
Sacramento to Salt Lake city, a distance of seven 
hundred and thirty-five miles. 


Gov. ANDREW of Massachusetts has consented 
to accept the Presidency of Antioch college, on con- 
dition that the endowment which it has lately 
received shall be increased to $150,000. 


Tue New York Democratic state convention in 
Albany has assembled, made its nominations for 
state officers and quietly subsided. General Slocum 
of the army of the Potomac, heads the list as candi- 
date for secretary of state. Gen. Patrick, provost-mar- 
shal general of the army of the Potomac, is nom- 
inated for Treasurer. 


CoMMERCIAL intercourse between the North and 
South has advanced with lengthy strides during the 
last few months. There are at present no less than 
thirteen lines of steamers between New-York and 
the principal cities of the South. The number of 
steamers is about 100, averaging some 1,000 tuns 
burden each. 

Aw ordnance train with a passenger car attached 
on one of the Tennessee railroads, accidentally ex- 
ploded an ammunition car while under motion. 
The effect was terrific. The entire train was blown 
to fragments, and it is supposed that quite a num- 
ber were killed, but nothing definite is as yet known. 

Tue Liberals in Mexico have suffered another 
defeat. The French have occupied Chihuahua, and 
Juarez and his Cabinet have fled to El Paso. The 
indications are that Juarez will soon be a fugitive 
within the borders of the United States. 

Mr. Mason has written to the London Times con- 
cerning the Shenandoah, stating that the Confeder- 
ate authorities in Europe on learning that the war in 
the United States was ended by the surrender of the 
Confederate forces, took immediate measures to ar- 
rest the course of that ship. 

THE cholera continues to spread in Italy, but in 
Spain it ison the decrease. A newspaper corres- 
pondent writing from Constantinople says the 
deaths in that city during the prevalence of the 
cholera have averaged fully 600 per day. 

Tue Richmond Whig announces that Robert E. 
Lee has consented to accept the Presidency of 
Washington College, Va. 








THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 

Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “‘ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 
WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THe CrrcuLar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “The Oneida Community’( price 
25 cents), and take THE CrrcuLAR. 








PUBLICATIONS AT THIS OFFICE. 
Tue TRAPPER’S GuipE; A Treatise on the Cap- 
ture of Fur-bearing Animals, by 8. Newhouse. 
With narratives and illustrations. Price '75 cts. 


THE ONEIDA Community; A Familiar Exposition 
of its Ideas and Practical Life in a Conversation 
with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 


Either of the above publications will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of the same with the 





price accompanying. 


